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CAROLINE HERSCHEL 

Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel. By 

Mrs. John Herschel. (London : John Murray, 1876.) 

STRONOMY may justly claim to be one of the 
most comprehensive branches of human know¬ 
ledge, not merely from the immeasurable extent of the 
region which it undertakes to investigate, but from its 
embracing in a common boundary, and directing towards a 
common end, mental processes and lines of study which 
otherwise would have found but little ground for con¬ 
vergence and combination. It is, perhaps, not generally 
understood how varied are the courses, or how distinct the 
attainments, of those who are comprehended under the 
general title of “astronomers,” or how strong, more 
especially, is the demarcation between the pursuit of 
theory and the practice of observation. Very different 
are the requirements of Greenwich and Parsonstown. 
The collection of facts, and the investigation of the laws 
which are gathered from those facts, are entirely distinct 
processes, and though the qualifications demanded sepa¬ 
rately for each have occasionally been found in combina¬ 
tion, yet more frequently they have existed in individuals 
who have had little in common besides the general end 
of their pursuit. Laplace or Clairaut would have exhibited 
but little aptitude for wielding the instruments of Slough, 
and many an eye that has rested with the liveliest interest 
on the magnificence of the lunar scenery, or the mysterious 
glories of those regions where the great Creator has 
“sowed with stars the heaven thick as a field,” would 
pore in vain on a page of intricate analytical formulae,' or 
perhaps turn from it with a feeling of positive dislike and 
annoyance. 

At the head of the observing class in his own day 
everyone will recognise the name of William Herschel. 
He did not, indeed, stand as prominently alone as was 
formerly supposed in the adopted country which was so 
justly proud of him, for he had left a worthy rival in his 
native land, where Schroter, armed at first with his 
opponent’s instruments, and afterwards with those of 
Schrader of Kiel, was doing most earnest and faithful 
work in his own way. On the moon, indeed, and on 
Venus and some of the planetoids, Schroter not only held 
his own, but gained an advantage which has been more 
fully appreciated as years have passed away. But in the 
starry heavens, where Schroter was inefficient, Herschel 
was supreme ; and in his hands sidereal and nebular 
astronomy started out at once into a prominence which 
it has since fully maintained. Before his time some forty 
double stars had been casually noticed; his catalogues 
comprised about 700 ; and the host of nebulas grew in 
far higher proportion, from 103 in Messier’s list, to 2,500, 
a great part of them most delicate and difficult objects. 
Nor was our own system without its corresponding 
enlargement, in a new and important planet at an unsus¬ 
pected distance, with a train of most minute attendants, 
to say nothing of two additional satellites of Saturn : nor 
had the solar phenomena ever been so fully investigated 
or so clearly described. No wonder that the records of 
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English science should adorn the name of Herschel with 
a pre-eminent glory— 

“ Gloria sideribus quam convenit esse co<evam, 

Et tantum coelo commorients rnori.” 

But other talents, and those of a high order, were com¬ 
bined in the case of this illustrious man. Inheriting a 
family gift, he had been originally a musician of con¬ 
siderable eminence—not only the organist of a fashion¬ 
able chapel in Bath, and sometimes giving thirty-five and 
thirty-eight lessons per week to lady-pupils, but rising 
above the ordinary level as a writer of good music. It 
is matter of great regret that much of his composition 
has been irrecoverably lost : but a portion seems to be 
still existing, and we earnestly hope may yet appear in a 
public form. It was, however, of more importance to one 
of the very first astronomers that he should also be one 
of the very first opticians of the age, and in Sir W. 
Herschel this was fully carried out. In him a consum¬ 
mate knowledge of practical optics aided the keen vision 
of the observer. Others had indeed attained great and 
perhaps equal perfection in the manufacture of reflecting 
telescopes. Those of the celebrated Short, though on the 
inferior Gregorian construction, were remarkable for their 
distinctness ; nor had he shrunk from 12-inch apertures, 
or nominal powers, even in this case, of 100 per inch, 
though it may be feared that actual measurement would 
have considerably reduced their value. And as regards 
mere size, the French optician Noel, after many attempts, 
succeeded, in 1772, with a mirror of 2 feet, which, mounted 
as a Cassegrain, bore a power of 528, though with what 
distinctness does not appear, nor where the remains of 
this Colossus may be now. But the multitude of specula 
that Herschel had wrought—more than 400 of 7, 10, and 
20-feet focus—before he succeeded to his satisfaction, and 
the wholly unprecedented effort that placed the 40-foot 
telescope at his command, merely constituted him the 
chief optician of his day ; to this was added the special 
talent of acute and most persevering observation, which 
he possessed in very full development, and employed to 
the utmost, even to a very advanced age, and with a 
result exceeding all anticipation. 

Any one, however, who has some practical acquaint¬ 
ance with the labour of observation with the larger class 
of telescopes, will readily perceive that such researches, 
especially when combined with such heavy and con¬ 
tinuous optical work, could never have been accomplished 
alone. This must be eminently the case when far- 
stretching tracts of sky have to be explored for unknown 
objects; the distinct and equally important tasks of 
observing and recording are so incompatible as to be 
beyond the grasp of the most accomplished astronomer. 
Assistance must be had, and that no ordinary kind of 

assistance, but such as may really answer to its name_ 

carelessness, or tardiness, or awkwardness being fatal in 
such a case to the idea of effectual aid. That Sir W. 
Herschel found in his sister Caroline such an assistant as 
materially contributed to his own success has long been 
familiarly known ; but it has not been so generally under¬ 
stood how able was her co-operation, how laborious her 
night-watchings, how persevering her attention, how 
utterly unselfish in its absorbing and generous attach¬ 
ment her devotion to her brother’s pursuits. It was to 
bring into due notice so uncommon a character, which 
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from its very constitution ever shunned the exposure of pub¬ 
licity, that the book now lying before us has been written. 
We will not predict for this memoir a brilliant but ephe¬ 
meral popularity ; it may be thought deficient in attrac¬ 
tiveness by general and unscientific readers j and perhaps 
a very natural partiality may have led to the introduction 
of a good deal of unimportant and rather heavy detail; 
but it is a book full of interest for those on whose account 
we may suppose it to have been especially written; whose 
scientific tastes and leanings, particularly if connected 
with astronomical or optical pursuits, will awaken in them 
a ready sympathy with the difficulties, the labours, and 
the triumphs of those with whose domestic habits and 
inner life they are thus brought into familiar contact, 
and for the first time ; for, as the authoress remarks, no 
good biography of Sir W. Herschel exists—a reproach, 
surely, to our astronomical literature. 

As to the interest excited by the portrait of her own 
very remarkable and original character, exhibited in her 
own correspondence ; how the talent, hidden during a 
neglected and almost menial youth—for she speaks of 
having tasted the drudgery of the scullery—was developed 
and cultivated by the brother who fully appreciated her 
abilities ; how her unwearied industry and diligence could 
only be surpassed, if they were surpassed, by his own ; 
how she gladly did his behests as a public singer; how 
they were for many years inseparable companions ; how 
she attended upon him during the tedious polishing of 
his mirrors, often feeding him bit by bit when he was 
unable to leave off for meals, in one such instance for 
sixteen consecutive hours ; how she prepared his astro¬ 
nomical work, watched with him through nights when the 
ink was frozen by her side, and calculated for him in days 
when others would have sought repose or amusement; 
as to all these evidences of talent and skill and patience, 
dedicated simply and humbly, and with the most com¬ 
plete disregard of health and even of personal safety, and 
utter abnegation of every selfish thought and feeling, to 
her dear brother’s service, we would refer our readers to 
the book itself. In the portraiture of a very uncommon 
character they will assuredly not be disappointed. 

But it contains also much interesting detail as to that 
brother’s life, and draws a picture of his proceedings in 
many respects unlike what we, for our own part, had been 
used to suppose. Very little, we find, did he enjoy of 
that “ retired leisure ” which such a man should have had 
at command. His privacy is exhibited, as mercilessly 
interrupted by the natural, but inconsiderate, curiosity of 
visitors. The munificence of his royal patron was inter¬ 
fered with very unjustifiably by “ shabby, mean-spirited 
advisers,” The labour and anxiety connected with the 
4-foot mirrors, on which at one time no less than twenty- 
four men in two relays were kept polishing day and night, 
while he personally superintended the whole, and never 
allowed himself to sit down to table, told seriously on his 
health, and once caused his life to be for some time de¬ 
spaired of; and speaking of his latter days his sister 
remarks, “we have all had the grief to see how every 
nerve of the dear man had been unstrung by over-exertion ; 
and that a farther attempt at leaving the work complete 
became impossible.” Much of explanatory and connect¬ 
ing material would be required for such a memoir as is 
due to William Herschel; but what is here given is espe¬ 


cially characteristic and valuable. We are led, while on 
the subject, to introduce a few anecdotes long ago 
communicated to us by one who in youth knew Sir 
William well, and which, we believe, are comparatively 
unknown. His regular after-dinner toast, according 
to the custom of those days, was “ Success to astronomy.” 
There was a vein of humour in his disposition, as 
is frequently seen combined with eminent talent; 
and on one occasion he sent his young companion 
upstairs to his wife’s room to look at an extraordinary 
star, on which a telescope, which was called hers, was 
pointed. He did so, and found it was the figure of a star, 
fastened to, or represented in, the wall of Windsor Castle. 
When he had discovered the planet formerly called by 
his name, Sir Joseph Banks and other Fellows of the 
Royal Society attempted, to no purpose, to catch a sight 
of it. Finding this to be the case, he had a portable tube 
constructed of silk, packed it up with his mirrors, travelled 
to London, appointed a meeting with the doubters on the 
roof of Somerset House, and there exhibited to them 
the object which they had sought in vain ; on which Sir 
Joseph took off his hat and made him a bow, an example 
which was followed by the rest of the company. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the biography of his illustrious 
parent was never taken in hand by one so especially 
qualified to fulfil the task as his equally gifted and equally 
celebrated son, some of whose beautiful letters, addressed 
to his aunt after her return to Hanover, form a great 
attraction in the volume of her Memoirs. 1 But we yet 
hope that the task may be accomplished, and that his 
most valuable papers, now stowed away, as it were, in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” may be published in a 
collected and more accessible form ; and thus a monu¬ 
ment raised to his well-earned fame, more permanent, at 
least as far as optics are concerned, than the works of his 
hands. For these, unfortunately, were of a perishable 
nature, owing to the defective character of the material 
which alone he could make subservient to his purpose. 
No specimen of the alloy of tin and copper employed 
can be expected to remain untarnished for any con¬ 
siderable time; and the restoration of its brilliancy 
can only be attained by the destruction of its original 
figure : if rendered by extraordinary skill as perfect as 
before, it will still not be the unaltered result of the great 
master’s hand. We do not know whether a single 
mirror of Herschel’s may now be remaining untarnished 
and untouched : an especially sad fate, we are reluctant to 
add, has befallen the much-valued 6-inch mirror which 
Caroline Herschel used so frequently, and bequeathed 
to the Royal Astronomical Society as an especially safe 
depositary for so precious a relic. Tarnished by a singu¬ 
lar accident while in the temporary care of other parties, 
it was, we understand, attempted to be repolished without 
the Society’s knowledge ; but so unskilfully was this done, 
that it has not only lost its original figure, but now pos¬ 
sesses none of any value at all ; the very tube had to be 
patched to accommodate the lengthened focus ; and the 
donor would hardly recognise her favourite instrument 
again. 

One cannot but regret that such wonderful skill and 

1 There is a singular error in one of these letters (p. 288} describing the 
re-discovery of Enceladus, where bdoro has been printed for below. At 
P* 317 the word tubes, which has been introduced as a correction or expiana* 
tion in one of Miss Herschel’s letters, is a mistake. 
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labour should have been expended upon a material so 
little capable of doing it justice, when the employment of 
silvered glass would have given entire permanency to the 
beautiful curves which Herschel knew how to bestow. 
But that invention was reserved for Foucault at a later 
day. Had Sir W. Herschel known of it, the 4-foot mirror 
would not only have been of far easier workmanship, but 
would still be ready for a comparison of its merits, as to 
which there has been much discussion, with the produc¬ 
tions of modern days. This, however, is rather matter 
of curiosity than of real use. It is no detraction from 
Herschel’s well-deserved reputation to suppose that the 
four MS. volumes which he left behind, containing all the 
details of his experiments and processes, would be found 
to add little to the knowledge now possessed by our most 
successful reflector makers. As to metal-working, diffi¬ 
culties equal, and greater, have been encountered and 
vanquished by Lassell and the Earl of Rosse : as to 
silvered glass, Steinheil indeed has abandoned the under¬ 
taking, and of the quality of the great French reflectors 
we know little on this side of the Channel; but the near 
approach to perfection in the hands of English artificers, 
and especially of With (who, we are glad to hear, is con¬ 
templating an increase in his apertures), leaves no room 
for regret on that score. Never, probably, were reflecting 
telescopes more faultless than now ; never could they 
challenge so fearlessly a comparison with the great achro- 
rnatics of the day. May astronomers be found who 
shall be capable of working them to their fullest 
capacity and for their noblest end. But whatever 
future advances may be in store for us, whether in the 
optician’s or the observer’s hands, nothing in either re¬ 
spect will ever detract from the honour of Sir William 
Herschel, or of her whose memoirs we have no w been perus¬ 
ing with so much interest. Her brothers place indeed 
might more easily be supplied ; one equal to herself, as 
the most efficient, unwearied, self-denying, devoted of 
assistants we can scarcely expect to see again. 

T. W. Webb 


MORESBY’S “NEW GUINEA AND POLY¬ 
NESIA ” 

Discoveries and Surveys in New Guinea and the D'Entre¬ 
casteaux Islands. A Cruise in Polynesia and Visits to 
the Pearl-shelling Stations in Torres Straits by H.M.S. 
Basilisk. By Capt. John Moresby, R.N. With Maps 
and Illustrations. (London : John Murray, 1876.) 

EW Guinea has been much before the public re¬ 
cently. As our readers know it has been the field 
of a number of small exploring expeditions, the somewhat 
fragmentary results of which have only served to whet 
our appetite for more information. Most of these expe¬ 
ditions, under such men as Meyer, Beccari, D’Albertis, 
and Miklucho Maclay, have been occupied with the 
western part of the island, our knowledge of the eastern 
and larger half having been practically almost a blank. 
Capt. Lawson’s wonderful work (Nature, vol. xii. p. 83) 
with its abundance of astounding statements can scarcely 
be regarded as a contribution to our knowledge of the 
island, though it has made us still more anxious to know 
the truth about a land which, even in the present ad¬ 
vanced state of geographical knowledge, seems to have 


unknown wonders to reveal. Quite recently we heard of 
the discovery of a large river debouching on the south 
coast, and of a gigantic bird, and the signs of an equally 
gigantic quadruped having been seen. Only last week 
we were able to give some news of the indefatigable 
D’Albertis. Then the Australian colonists are casting 
longing eyes on the fertile island, and a proposed colonis¬ 
ing expedition recently made a considerable stir in this 
country. All these circumstances have made us anxious 
to obtain trustworthy information concerning a country 
of three times the area of England, Wales, and Scotland 
combined. 

Capt. Moresby’s work is one of the most important 
contributions which have been made to our knowledge of 
the geography of New Guinea. It records in a simple 
and direct manner the results of four years of tho¬ 
roughly painstaking and careful work, and, as far as it 
goes, may be relied on as perfectly trustworthy and 
accurate. Capt. Moresby does not pretend to give any 
information as to the natural history of the islands 
visited, his attention having been directed to their geo¬ 
graphical and physical features, their industrial products, 
and the characteristics of the natives. On all these 
points valuable and substantial information will be found 
in the extremely interesting work before us. The time 
during which the Basilisk was at work in Polynesia 
and New Guinea was between the beginning of 1871 
and the end of 1874. 

The part of New Guinea to which Capt. Moresby mainly 
devoted his attention was the coast of that south-eastern 
projection, about most of which absolutely nothing certain 
was known, and the islands lying off it. Commencing at 
the bay shut in by Yule Island, some careful survey work 
was done, and two considerable rivers explored as far as 
obstructions would permit. From this point south-east¬ 
ward the coast was diligently examined, and its main 
features will be found plotted in the map which accom¬ 
panies the volume. The greater part of the length of the 
coast is fringed with reefs, which are the great obstruction 
to navigation in that part of the world. At several points 
along the coast more minute explorations were made of 
various inlets, and one or two other rivers were opened 
out leading into the interior. Coming to the south-east 
coast, Capt. Moresby definitely solved the problem as to 
its shape. The island ends in a wide fork, from which the 
north coast sweeps in a series of magnificent hays in a 
north-west direction, the outline of which, to a distance 
of between three and four hundred miles, Capt. Moresby 
has had the honour of laying down for the first time. 
Around the south-east termination of the island are clus¬ 
tered hundreds of beautiful islands ranging in size from a 
tiny speck up to the three considerable islands which are 
named after D’Entrecasteaux, and which until Capt. 
Moresby’s visit were vaguely and inaccurately located ; 
indeed it was not certainly known that they were islands 
at all. The south-eastern prong of the terminating fork 
is continued in three islands—Hayter, Basilisk, and 
Moresby—and all the islands of any size seem to support 
a large population of tractable and intelligent savages. 
While part of the south coast surveyed by the Basilisk is 
covered with unhealthy mangrove swamp, a large portion 
of it is a healthy and beautiful coral beach backed by 
tree-covered hills. Towards the south-east the coast gets 
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